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ANNUAL MEETING 
Date: December 28, 1948. Place: Columbia University 


Program 


10:00 A. M. Registration (Harkness Theatre). 


11:00 A. M. Shakespeare For The Undergraduates (Harkness 
Theatre) 


Main Speaker: G. Ian Duthie, McGill University 


Chairman and Leader of Discussion: Gordon Keith Chalmers, ; 


President, Kenyon College 
12:30 P. M. Luncheon (Men’s Faculty Club) 
Speaker: Glenway Wescott, A Writer’s View Of Teaching Liter- 


Chairman and Leader of Discussion: President Theodore Spen- 
ter, Harvard University 
2:00 P. M. The Ph. D. — Past, Present, and Future (Harkness 
Mheatre). A Panel Discussion. Speakers: Sanford Meech, Syra- 
se University; Emery Neff, Columbia University; Theodore Spen- 
fer, Harvard University; W. L. Werner, Pennsylvania State College. 


N. B. Members are asked to submit topics for discussion at 
he afternoon panel. They should address the Secretary. 


The price of the luncheon will be $2.50. Reservations should 
p addressed to the Treasurer, Professor William A. Owens, Co- 
bia University, New York 27, New York. 


Enjoy the C.E.A. Annual Meeting! 


Enjoy an extra night in 
w York. 


NEW ENGLAND MEETING — 


Date: November 27, 1948. Place: Library, Harvard Faculty Club, 
Buincy Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


Program 
9:00-9:30 Registration. 
9:30.10:00 Opening Meeting. 
Presiding, Walter Simmons, R. I. State, President New Eng- 
d C.E.A. 
Greetings, Howard Mumford Maen Harvard University. 
10:00-11:15 Writers as Teachers of English—John Holmes, 
ts; Gerald Brace, B.U.; May Sarton; Roberta Grahame, Welles- 
y, David Morton. 
11:15-12:30 The Ancient and Other Foreign Classics and The 
fo’lege Curriculum in English—G. Harris Dagget, Univ. of N.H.; 
Ivan S. Ryan, Univ. of Mass. at Fort Devens; Leland Wilson, R. L 
ay John H. Finley, Harvard; Alan McGee, Mt. Holyoke, Chair- 


"2: 30-2:00 Luncheon, Harvard Faculty Club 

Speakers: Robert M. Gay; F. Cudworth Flint, Dartmouth. 

2:15-3:30 Work in Progress in American Literature: Daniel 
aron, Smith College; Odell Shepard; Kenneth W. Cameron, Trin- 
, Chairman 

3:30-5:00 Teaching the Novel: Alexander Cowie, Wesleyan; 
. L. Barber, Amherst; Harry Levin, Harvard. Carl J. Weber, 
olby, Chairman 

5:00-5:30 Business Meeting 

6:00 Dinner 

Presiding: President Theodore Spencer, Harvard University 

Speaker: Ludwig Lewisohn, Brandeis University 


Professor Simmons, elected Vice President at the Boston Meet- 
fg in 1947, succeeded to the Presidency when Professor Sidney 
fcLean resigned to go on leave for the fall semester 


Professor Maxwell H. Goldberg, Univ. of Mass., 
ss., is Chairman of the Program Committee 


Amherst, 


American Influence 
On Italy 


American influence on Italian 
culture is not a purely post-war 
phenomenon, due to the promi- 
nence of the United States in 
world affairs. Ever since the 
rise of Italy as a united nation 
in the seventies of last eentury, 
Italians have made every effort 
to break out from the provinci- 
alism which restricted the coun- 
try’s outlook for generations, and 
to keep abreast with intellectu- 
al developments in other coun- 
tries. Italians turned first to 
their two immediate and pow- 
erful neighbours to the North, 
France and Germany: the for- 
mer was then prominent in cre- 
ative literature, poetry and the 
arts, and largely influenced Ital- 
ian activity in these fields; 
while Germany was then prom. 
inent in science and the scien- 
tific study of the humanities— 
in philosophy and philology and 
historical criticism—and Italy 
went to school with the Ger- 
mans in these subjects. The An- 
glo-Saxon world remained fora 
time rather less directly influen- 
tial, and knowledge of England 
and of America was less culti- 
vated, though not neglected. It 
is for instance significant that 
a scholar like Eugenio Cameri- 
ni, who devoted most of his life 
to the study of old Italian texts 
and the publishing of cheap re- 
prints of Renaissance writers, 
should also give some attention 
to American writers and devote 
essays to Emerson and Irving. 
And it is natural that Longfel- 
low should receive, in return 
for his great love for Italian 
literature, most attention from 
Italian critics and scholars of 
the nineteenth century. 

But as the twentieth century 
dawned and the intellectual ho. 


rizon of Italy widened still more, 
the interest of the Italian read- 
ing public for foreign litera- 
ture became still more intense. 
By the time of the first world 
war, translations were begin- 
ning to occupy an increasingly 
greater place in publishers’ 
lists, and by the second world 
war the appetite for translations 
from all literatures—and Ameri- 
ca one of the leaders—had be- 
come so great, that if you took 
up a catalogue of some popular 
fiction series, such as the Me- 
dusa, you found that the trans- 
lations far outnumber the na- 


(Continued on Page 4) 


pict: 
and Reflections 


(Address at the Spring Meeting 
at Wells College of the New 
York Group of C. E. A.) 


Whether or not it be true that 
years bring the philosophic mind, 
it is certainly true that they 
bring a host of memories. Hav- 
ing now arrived at an age at 
which I can say with Mark 
Twain that although as a young 
man I could remember anything 
whether it happened or not, now 
I can remember only the things 
that never happened, I find my- 
self more and more inclined to 
those musings on the past which 
I fear mark the approach of 
senility. 

When the study of literature 
in the classical tongues declined, 
it was but natural that the pro. 
fessors, notoriously timid and 
conventional, chose the materials 
on which the young idea was 
to cut its literary eye teeth from 
the prestige-burdened heritage 
of that island which there'll 
ever be. But even English litera- 
ture was slow in being recog- 
nized. As late as 1914 H. S. 
Canby could say in a Yale Re- 
view (October, 1914) essay on 
English teaching that the pro- 
fession of teaching English lit- 
erature was one of the newest 
professions. 

There was little awareness of 
the possibility of exploring in 
English the great corpus of lit- 
erature outside the Anglo-Amer- 
ican tradition. A few compilers 
of readers did include a slim 
representation of German let. 
ters. For example, G. S. Hillard, 
in his First Class Reader, pub- 
lished in 1855, has short extracts 
from Herder, Uhland, and Fol- 
len. No Goethe, of course; Bos- 
ton thought him immoral, and 
—more surprising—no Schiller. 

Somewhere in this happy land 
there may be a doctoral. mono- 
graph which would tell us just 
how in the course of time the 
college introductory course in 
literature in English came to be 
placed in the year of the “wise 
fools”, a year which, from my 
acquaintance with sophomores, 
seems to me probably the worst 
of the undergraduate course for 
this introduction. But apparent- 
ly by 1900 the tradition was 
well established. And, despite 
misgivings, it is still maintained. 

In general this “sophomore 


(Continued on Page 5) 
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“Little of Value”? 


“Last Spring, I discovered 
that (our) teachers, especially 
in the field of the sciences, are 
skeptical of the _ effectiveness 
of literature teachers. They 
seem to base their opinion on 
the fact that college graduates 
read little of value”. (From a 
letter to the editor.) No doubt 
that “little of value” includes 
works on science and the con- 
temporary social scene, as well 
as plays, novels and poetry. But 
why blame the English Depart- 
ment that few read Whitehead 
or Malinowski? 

Still, we English teachers are 
partly to blame for being held 
to ridiculous standards. 
Haven’t we in the main set the 
presumed limits of our effective- 
ness? Our colleagues are merely 
accepting us at our word. We 
like to claim for all students 
what is true for perhaps half, 
particularly in our teaching of 
literature. We claim for a swift 
dip into literature what can be 
wholly true only for a strong 
infusion. (We know the truth, 
but we maintain a bold front.) 
We claim for close attention to 
the matrix of literature what 


can be true only for a vision 
of the gem. (What do we 
demand on examinations and 
term papers?) We claim after- 
effects of our teaching that we 
know do not follow. 

Let us accept our limitations 
frankly, and not such 
obvious ones as too little time 
and poorly prepared students. 
Let us stop carrying self-impos. 
ed burdens. Courses in Science 
can make a student a much 
more understanding citizen, but 
they frequently do not. Courses 
in Social Science ought to make 
students wiser in the ways of 
our society and government, but 
How Many? and How Much? 
We in English give students an 
opportunity to improve their 
writing; almost all of them do 
improve, some more and some 
not much. But unless they con- 
tinue to practice, their skill de- 
clines rapidly, and in most of 
them it does decline. We try to 
show our students the delight 
and the wisdom that may be 
found in literature, and here, 
too, our success varies greatly. 
But the end is good, and if 
General Education in a Democ- 
racy is to be valid, that end is 
surely part of its goal. 

In considering the achieve- 
ment of that end, we may well 
ponder de Tocqueville’s com- 
ment on education in a democ- 
racy: “What is done is often 
imperfect, but the attempts are 
innumerable; and, although, the 
results of individual effort are 
very small, the total amount is 
always very large’. That is 
true both for English teachers, 
and for “teachers, especially in 
the fields of the sciences.” 


Eastern Penna. C. E. A. 
On Saturday, October 30, 1948, 


the Eastern Pennsylvania Sec. 
tion of C. E. A. held its organ‘z- 
ing meeting at Pennsylvania 
Military College, Chester, Penn- 
sylvania. In charge was Pro- 
fessor Dean B. Armold. Pro- 


gram: 
10:30 a.m. Registration and 
Greeting. 
11:30 am. “The English Pro- 


gram and General Educa. 
tion”. Francis Mason, Get- 
tysburg College. 
12:30 p.m. Lunch in College 
dining room. 
1:30 pm. Reading 
Problem at the College Lev- 
el’, Emmett A. _ Betts, 
Temple University. 


California C.E.A. 


On Saturday, October 30, 1948, 
the California Group held its first 
meeting at. Occidental College, 
Los Angeles. Professor Percy H. 
Houston of Occidental, was in 
charge of arrangements. 


BULLETIN BOARD 


To receive Second Class Mail- 
ing privileges, a publication must 
be subscribed for specifically, 
and not merely received as part 
of the presumed benefits of 
paying dues to an Association 
which issues the publication. It 
will be necessary, therefore, at 
the Annual Meeting on Decem- 
ber 28, 1948, for the Association 
to pass the following resolution 
and make it a part of the by- 
laws: ‘Resolved, that a copy of 
each issue of ‘The C E A CRI- 
TIC” shall be sent to each mem- 
ber of the College English As. 
sociation, and that each member 
shall pay of his annual member- 
ship dues of $2.00, $1.50 as a 
year’s subscription to ‘The C E 
A CRITIC.” 


Epigramata, a_ collection of 
Greek inscriptions in verse, by 
Paul Friedlander, professor of 
Latin and Greek at UCLA, was 
recently published by the Uni- 
versity of California Press. The 
most famous of the inscriptions 
is the memorial to the three hun- 
dred Spartans who lost their 
lives in the Battle of Thermopy- 
lae: 

“Tell them 

passer-by 

That here obedient to their 

law we lie.” 


Dodd, Mead and Co. announ- 
ces the opening of the 1949 In- 
tercollegiate Literary Contest to 
be awarded to the undergradu- 
ate submitting the most promis. 
ing project for a novel. Appli- 
cations and projects must be re- 
ceived by the publisher by April 
15, 1949. 


Dr. Charles A. Ford, Dean of 
the Community College and 
Technology Institute at Temple 
University, has been appointed 
Editor-in-Chief of the John C. 
Winston Co. Educational Dept., 
and has resigned his Deanship. 


in Lacedaemon, 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

It was nice to have the Critic 
follow me here and to read Cle- 
anth Brooks’ challenging (but 
ambiguous) article tonight. But 
it was a little sad to take note 
of the request for dues, since I 
shall have to forgo membership 
now. You see, I have given up 
teaching and am earning my liv- 
ing, such as it is, in a factory; 
I simply cannot afford the mem- 
bership any more, and I am 
probably ineligible anyway. I 
should add that I am not sad at 
leaving the profession, even 
though I loved my work and 
felt successful at it; though I 
was bitter at the non-recogni- 
tion of my specialty (creative 
writing) and at ’s failure to 


earefully considered statement 
about Dr. Einstein’s message to 
the World Congress of Intellee- 
tuals. 


The Sixth Annual Reading 
Clinic Institute will be held at 
Temple University January 31 to 
February 4, inclusive, 1949. 


The University of Toledo has 
published a handsome brochure, 
“The Age of Enlightenment’, 
Proceedings of the Humanities 
Institute sponsored by the Uni- 
versity and the Toledo Museum 
of Art. The booklet contains 
addresses by Professor Herbert 
Wallace Schneider, Columbia, 
and Professor Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker, Yale. Those interested 
may receive a copy while the 
supply lasts by writing for one 
to Mr. Brenton Stevenson, Di 
rector of Publications. Prof 
Tinker says, “It seems to me 
that any period which thus finds 
its material for poetry and the 
arts within itself is in no im- 
proper sense, one of enlighten 
ment.” 


Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina Group 
This C.E.A. Group met 
Duke University, October 2 
Speakers at the morning sessio 
were Professors Archibald 
Hill and Atcheson L. Hench 
Luncheon speaker, Walter Prick 
ard Eaton. Afternoon speake 
Katherine Gilbert. The edite 
hopes for a full report of th 
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OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


Donald J. Lloyd, instructor: in 
English at Oberlin College for 
“the past four years, has experi- 
mented with visual aid equip- 
ment in an English composition 
course for a year and a half. 
He has required members of the 
in at least one 
four by six-inch filing card at 
each class period. On _ these 
they may write as much or as 
ai little as they wish, in prose or 
verse, illustrated or not, on any 
topic that interests them. 
Lloyd does not grade the work 
on the cards or make any cor- 
rections of it. 

The cards are fed into an 
opaque projector which throws 
the material, greatly enlarged, 
Jon a wall screen. The class then 
comments freely and frankly, 
without knowing whose work it 
discussing. When all stu- 
dent comments have been made, 
Lloyd expresses his own opin- 
ions. 

During the term, Lloyd re- 
quires four or five formal 
themes on standard paper which 
he marks, grades and returns. 
They are tied to the reading the 
class does and are preceded by 
weeks of exploration of the 
general subject to be treated. 
In the first semester of the 
course the class studies the Eng- 
lish language in America — 
what it has become, how it is 
used and misused, and what its 
capabilities are. In the second 
semester, the general subject is 
higher education, and the wri- 
ters used are Plato, Newman, 
Arnold, Huxley, and Ruskin. 

“I can recommend the use of 

the machine and the cards to 
‘}any teacher of English,” Lloyd 
“especially to one 
bored with his work. It makes 
for an amusing, interesting class 
period.” 

Mr. Lloyd has accepted the 
position of assistant professor 
of English at Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit. 


ARS POETICA 
By assiduous REsearch I keep 
finding the most _ surprising 
things. In the Twickenham MSS., 
file ZQ1988623Gwiz, I came up- 


on the following version of a}- 


celebrated passage in the “Essay 

on Criticism.” It is not in Pope’s 

hand. Though on 18th century 

paper, it sounds modern to me 
Can anyone account for it? 

—Norman Foerster 

True Wit is Nature to Advan- 

tage drest, 

What ne’er was Thought, and 
therefore not Exprest; 
Something, whose Truth we 
dimly Guess we find, 
Through words — we hope — 
thet Image that one Mind. 


BEEN READING 

Members are invited to con- 
tribute reviews of books, old 
or new, which they wish to 
cali to the attention of other 
English teachers. Professor J. 
Gordon Eaker, the Assistant 
Editor, is in charge of PVE 
BEEN READING. He is Head, 
Department of English, Jersey 
City Junior College, Jersey 
City, N. J. 


Comments on reviews will 
be welcomed. 


passionate hatred for the whale 
‘encompasses the destiny of the 


MOBY DICK 


Moby Dick is a parable of 
man’s eternal strife. Thé’ story 
is told in terms of whaling, 
but told with such intensity and 
passion that the spiritual en- 
counter is never forgotten in 
the material. It may be read 
as a narrative of incredible 
wonders; it may be read as an 
allegory of the timeless turmoil] 
between sense and spirit; or it 
may be read as a parable of a 
conflict in which Moby Dick is 
the great enemy of the human 
race. The whale is a symbol 
of the true nature of man. “He 
is the deepest blood-being of 
the white race; he is our deep- 
est blood nature. And he is 
hunted, hunted, hunted by the 
maniacal fanaticism of our 
white mental consciousness. ...” 

Captain Ahab is the incarna- 
tion of the “maniacal fanati- 
cism” of man’s mental con- 
sciousness. Man never ceases to 
make war on death and mis- 
ery. He was committed to this 
struggle for the survival of his 
soul at the foundation of the 
world. Ahab’s first fatal en- 
counter with the White Whale 
typifies man’s first fatal dis- 
obedience in the paradise of 
Eden. Man ate of the forbid- 
den fruit and brought the 
curse of death upon the world; 
Ahab pursued the White Whale 
with a vengeance and sub- 
merged his fellows. .in the 
strife. “The White Whale swam 
before him as the monomaniac 
incarnation of all those malici- 
ous agencies which some deep 
men feel eating in them... 
That intangible malignity which 
has been from the beginning 
. . all the subtle ‘“demonisms 
of life and thought . He 
poured upon the Whale’s white 
hump the sum of all the gen- 
eral rage and hate felt by his 
whole race from Adam down...’.’ 

It is impossible to give a 
completely satisfactory defini- 
tion of the White Whale. To 
the crew of the Pequod he is a 
monstrous ivory Leviathan 
among the creatures of the sea. 
He is to be hunted for profit. 
On another plane he is to the 
crew a terrifying enemy to be 


avoided. Ahab’s men, whoare 


representative of all mankind, 
are quite ready to cease from 
the search for the White Whale, 
for such an_ expedition is 
fraught with danger. But Ahab’s 


crew, and they rekindle their 
spirits to press the hunt for 
Moby Dick. 

Among men there are ever to 
be found Ahabs who do not 
rest until they meet in mortal 
combat the enemy of thei 
souls. All Ahabs have the same 
passionate hatred for their deep- 
est blood-natures, to which ha- 
tred they give utterance in one 
voice: “That inscrutable thing 
is chiefly what I hate; and be 
the White Whale agent, or be 
the White Whale principal, I 
will wreak that hate upon him.” 

Man’s struggle against the 
power of death and darkness 
does not end with the death of 
Ahab. The lesson man learns 
from the parable of the whaler 
is that an epoch-making victo- 
ry was won over the Leviathan 
of darkness and death. When 
Ahab firmly set the Pequod’s 
course toward the sea-home of 
the White Whale, he had con- 
quered the Moby Dick. of his 
“deepest blood-being.” Ahab’s 
death marked the beginning of 
a new campaign against the 
demon in man’s nature. The 
soul of Ahab is abroad in the 
world marshalling the forces of 
mankind for the final battle 
for universal human freedom 
from fear of the inner man. 


C. H. Connor 
Shenandoah College 
Dayton, Virginia 


Poets of Christian Thought by 
Henry M. Battenhouse (Ronald 
Press Company, New York, 1947). 

It must be more than just a 
far cry from the thirties when 


in a graduate course this re- 
viewer’s paper on a theme simi- | 
lar to that of Battenhouse’s work | 
was judged by students and pro- | 
fessor alike as a subject unwor- 
thy of scholarly consideration. 
Perhaps, this book is sympto- 
matic of a change that is taking 
place in the nation’s thought — 
the realization that the only 
fortress and sure defense against 
the materialistic and brutalizing 
forces rampant today is a stout 
faith in the power of the spirit 
to resist and finally overcome 
such forces. 

Certainly, no fact is more dis- 
cernible than that from Caed- 
mon down to Ty S. Eliot every 
major poet has set down in di- 
vers forms his insight of whence 
we came, why we are here, and 
whither we are going. It is 
heartening to be reminded 
through this author’s lucid ex- 


position that such poetic, giants 


as Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Emerson and Eliot all felt 
intuitively that this world is 
built on spiritual foundations 
and will endure in spite of what 
man does to man. 

Though it may appear invidi- 
ous, this reviewer feels that a 
study of Donne’s and Herbert’s 
religious poetry would have been 
more rewarding than a scrutiny 
of the moral twitterings of some 
of Shakespeare’s characters. 

Although a small book, Mr. Bat- 
tenhouse glowingly succeeds in 
introducing the reader to the 
power and glory of Christian 
poetry. Samuel I. Herbster 


Jersey City Junior College 


Our Threatened Va'ues, Victor 
Gallanz. Henry Regnery Com- 
pany. Hinsdale, Illinois, 218 pp. 
(The American edition appeared 
in February, 1948, and is listed 
at $2.50.) 

This political-moral essay was 
the Progressive Book Club se. 
lection for January, 1948. 

Arguing that every man—re. 
gardless of race, creed, or color 
—is a part of every other man 
and deserves the respect of ev- 
ery other man, this is a sort of 
For Whom The Bell Tolls; trac- 
ing the history of man’s inhu- 
manity to man since World War 
Two this book is an abbrevi- 
ated Why Men Hate; displaying 
an uncommonly healthy regard 
for all men everywhere, it is 
another “A Man’s A Man For 
A’ That”. 

Mr. Gallanz’ thesis is that ha- 
tred is on the move. Like Sam- 
uel Tenanbaum (Why Men Hate), 
he seems convinced that there is 
no peace on earth and little or 
no gocd will to man. Man’s ha- 
tred of man as evidenced in the 
treatment of the German people 
is a madness which is rampant 
in varying degrees throughout 
Europe, and unless it is halted 
it will end by destroying us. 
That, in a word, is Mr. Gallanz’ 
message to England and to the 
world. 

The fate of Germany will very 
largely decide the fate of Europe 
and perhaps the world. The mis- 
treatment of Germany is stupid, 
for the privations, indignities, 
and disease to which Germans 
are subjected may lead to wars 
of vengeance. And as to the 
age-old English custom of con. 
sidering conquered peoples as 
her subjects, Mr. Gallanz. says 
flatly, “Colonialism must go.” 

There must be respect for per- 
sonality, for it is the essential 
value that includes all the other 
values. This value recognizes 
the equality of all human be- 
ings and will, if allowed to, 
save the world. The threaten- 
ing of this value has aroused the 
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author, who warns his home- 
land that its indifference toward 
respect for personality has 
brought England face to face 
with a moral crisis, graver per- 
haps than the physical crisis of 
war. 

Ever lucid, ever urbane, Vic- 
tor Gallanz has the courage of 
his sometimes unpopular  con- 
victions. 

J. Randolph Fisher 
Georgia State College 
Savannah, Georgia 


AMERICAN INFLUENCE 
(Continued from Page 1) 


tive works—sometimes as much 
as 90% of the novels were trans- 
lations, and only 10% original. 
American, English, French, Rus. 
sian, German, Spanish authors 
were found to be more enter- 
taining than Italian novelists. It 
can truly be said that the Itali- 
an reading public of the pres- 
ent generation is one of the most 
cosmopolitan and international- 
ly-minded. It is still more im- 
pressive to find that this devel- 
opment took place under the 
rabidly nationalistic rule of the 
Fascist dictatorship. But that is 
merely another symptom of the 
established fact that Fascism did 
not succeed in altering pro- 
foundly the Italian Liberal tra- 
dition, which continued its course 
notwithstanding ll _blandish- 
ments and threats. In the end 
this cosmopolitism became _ so 
marked that the Fascists had to 
do something about it. There 
was a literary weekly which 
published a chart of best sell- 
ers, somewhat like the one pub- 
lished by the New York Times 
Book Review, only that the lat- 
ter is divided in two classes, 
Fiction and General, whereas 
the Italian one was significantly 
divided into original works and 
translations. The number of 
translations in the New York 
Times chart is so small—about 
two or three out of 32—that it 
is not worth while to class them 
apart. But in Italy there were 
and are so many, and the pub- 
lic is so interested in them, that 
they cannot be ignored. It final- 
ly became apparent that the 
Italian public was reading more 
translations than original works. 
So the Fascist authorities or- 
dered the weekly to stop pub- 
lishing its chart of translations. 
That is all they did. They did 
not try to stop the flow of transla- 
tions, provided of course they 
were not anti-Fascist or Jewish 
or some other obnoxious type; 
they merely tried to hide the 
fact of their popularity. This 
again shows Fascism as a curi- 
ous compromise, lacking the 
thoroughness of the Nazi tyran. 
ny. 

During the war this flow of 


translations was slowed down, 
but never came to a stop. Be- 
fore the war, some authors had 
been translated not only in sin- 
gle volumes, but in complete 
works: for instance, the com. 
plete works of Eugene O’Neill 
had been made available. Dur- 
‘ng the war, translations of 
works by Herman Melville and 
by such modern authors as 
Steinbeck continued to appear. 
The translator of Steinbeck, by 
the way, was Eugenio Montale, 
one of our leading modern po- 
ets, who is well versed in Eng- 
lish and American literature, 
and who was director of the 
Florence Viesseux Library. 
This library is the main lending 
library in Florence, and has al- 
ways catered to the English- 
sveaking residents of Florence 
Montale made it a storehouse of 
modern English and American 
writers, until his political in- 
dependence — he never joined 
the Fascist party — became of. 
fensive and he was dismissed 
from his post. Well. during the 
years 1942 and 1943 he wasen- 
gaged in translating Grapes of 
Wrath by Steinbeck. He did it 
with extreme care, and more 
than once he asked my help in 
translating some piece of Ameri- 
can slang—a help which some- 
times I was able to give him, 
sometimes not. We puzzled over 
the cryptic expressions of lum- 
bermen’s argot at the marble- 
topped tables of the Caffe delle 
Giubbe Rosse, the cafe that was 
and is the resort of the Floren- 
tine literati. As the war came 
nearer, these meetings of the 
Cafe did not cease, but discus- 
sions became more and more 
concerned with the advance of 
the allied armies and what dam- 
age actual warfare would bring 
to the city. Finally, as the 
noise of cannon became louder 
and louder, and the fate of 
Florence hung in the balance, I 
found again my friend Montale 
at the Cafe still sitting at his 
table and nervously consuming 
one cigarette after another while 
he was reading another Ameri. 
can novel—but this time it was 
a detective story. I have never 
known him to read that kind 
of fiction before or since. He 
admitted frankly he did it mere. 
ly to escape from the tension. 
He would not even discuss the 
situation with me. He turned 
back immediately to the adven- 
tures of Philo Vance. 


As regards what may be call- 
ed the classics of American liter- 
ature, they had been nearly all 
translated before the first world 
war. By classics I mean the 


principal works of Benjamin 
Franklin, Washington Irving, 
Longfellow, Edgar Allan Poe, 
Emerson, Hawthorne, Walt 


Whitman and some other nine- 
teenth century writers, such as 
Fenimore Cooper and Mark 
Twain. William James was 
translated and discussed during 
his own lifetime; and so was 
another American philosopher, 
Josiah Royce, and even John 
Dewey, though the pragmatistic 
tendency of his thought was 
rather alien from the current of 
Italian philosophy. On the other 
hand, Henry James had begun 
to attract attention just before 
the second world war; he is nuw 
being extensively translated. 
Among modern novelists, Hem- 
ingway, Dos Passos, Thornton 
Wilder, Saroyan and others were 
already being translated. In- 
deed it is easier to say who was 
not being translated than who 
was. Following this method, I 
will say that the one American 
novelist of the present genera- 
tion who was not translated 
was Thomas Wolfe. Doubtless 
by this time the omission has 
been rectified. Whole antholo- 
gies of American short stories 
have been recently translated, 
one of them at least very well: 
the Pocket Book Anthology of 
American short stories, which 
includes such classics as Hem- 
ingway’s The Killers and Ring 
Lardner’s The Champ. 


So that the passion for trans- 
lations, and in particular for 
translations of American books, 
was well established long be- 
fore the American army land- 
ed in Italy. 

Nor were they limited to fic- 
tion. Other American works of 
a popular character became 
well-known also in Italy: for 
instance, the books of Van Loon 
were all translated, popular 
books on science and mathema- 
tics and invention, and books 
like Dale Carnegie’s How to 
Win Friends and Pitkin’s Life 
Begins at Forty. It is likely 
that scientific and _ technical 
works were also translated, but 
I can only refer to work of a 
literary or general character. 


There were only one or two 
eases in which the Fascists in- 
terfered with these translations. 
The most notable of these was 
the ban placed on Hemingway’s 
Farewell to Arms, owing to the 
unfavourable account of the 
Italian army after the defeat of 
Caporetto in the other war. 
Needless to say, this book has 
now been translated and is eas. 
ily available anywhere. But the 
Fascists did nothing to check 
interest in Negro literature. The 
study of poetry written by 
American Negroes became quite 
a fad among certain literary 
groups. In modern days, two 
volumes of translations have 
actually been published of Ne. 
gro poetry, while well back in 


the thirties the literary review 
Circoli dedicated an entire num. 
ber to modern American poetry, 
giving both texts and transla- 
tions. Napoleon Orsini, 

Duke University 


Teaching is a Privilege 

Oral reports are often an or- 
deal for students. In my class 
for engineers, there was a young 
veteran who has just returned 
to school and was struggling to 
become accustomed to a_hip- 
length artificial limb. When 
the time came for oral reports, 
he asked permission to make a 
written rather than an oral re- 
port and gave his reasons. Get- 
ting up from a chair was a 
task; the creak of leather and 
metal fittings made him feel 
conspicuous; besides, he was, as 
yet, unsteady on his feet. Nat- 
urally, I readily granted his re- 
quest, but I mentioned that— 
later—schooling himself to talk 
before a group would be to his 
advantage. The assignment was 
taken from Naylor’s book, In- 
formative Writing, and consist- 
ed of technical exposition in de- 
scribing a device, analyzing its 
functional units and _ recount- 
ing the purpose it served. Fre- 
quently, students used the board 
to draw illustrations of a de- 
vice or brought specific ob- 
jects to class to use in their 
talks. 

On the day the oral reports 
were due, this particular stu- 
dent volunteered to give his re- 
port orally. Quietly, ably, from 
well organized material, he 
spoke to an unusually quiet and 
attentive class. The subject he 
had chosen was “Prosthesis, An 
Adequate Device Which En- 
ables Amputees to Resume Nor- 
mal Living.” He used his me- 
chanical limb as the device for 
analysis, and he _ stated the 
purpose and fundamental prin- 
ciple of operation, treated of the 
principal functions, units, ana- 
lyzed each into component parts, 
and explained the effectiveness of 
the instrument in accomplishing 
the purpose for which: it was de- 
vised. With those who listened, 


\the veteran had shared the grati- 


fying experience of another 
“mission completed.” 

Ethel Fleming 

University of New Mexico 
Chicago C.E.A. 


This Group has plans for 
Spring Meeting. Ernest Van 
Keuren, University of Illinois, 
Navy Pier, is President. 


Maryland, Delaware, 
District of Columbia C.E.A. 

This Group is planning 4 
meeting for the Spring. T. F. 
Marshall, Western Maryland 
College, is President. 
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RETROSPECT 
(Continued from Page 1) 


literature” seems to have taken 
the shape of a so-called histori- 
cal survey, which developed 
gradually into a critical consid- 
eration of a number of the sup- 
posedly greatest figures. The 
number of authors treated 
ranged greatly — from the 144 
of Cleaveland to the Eleven 
British Writers of a recent com. 
pilation. There doubtless was 
some deviation from the pattern, 
but it seems to have been almost 
universally followed up to the 
time of the first world war. 

About that time the so-called 
types approach was advocated. 
I well remember the discussion 
which followed the appearance 
in 1925 of the 1144-page McClel- 
land-Baugh “Types of English 
Literature” better known as the 
Century Types, and the enthusi- 
asm with..which many greeted 
it. But the sophomoric mind had 
not changed, and the enthusiasm 
waned. 

Meantime, following the Sat- 
urday Evening Post article of H. 
G. Wells complaining of the 
parochial character of our his- 
tory teaching, and the publica- 
tion of his immensely popular 
“Outline of History”, arose’ a 
new interest in what was hegin- 
ning to be called world litera. 
ture. But far from representing 
that noble conception of Welt. 
literatur which Goethe “long 
before envisioned, most books 
purporting to represent world 
literature consisted of scraps and 
slivers from the so-called clas- 
sics of the European tradition, 
in translations which varied in 
quality from magnificent to con- 
temptible, with a remarkable lib- 
eral representation of the An- 
glo-American contribution. All 
these new ideas brought ‘a di- 
versification of the introductory 
course. 

Quite recently there has been 
proclaimed the gospel according 
to St. Johns. For the past sev- 
eral years we have heard its 
prophets at Annapolis and Chi- 
cago publish the evangel of 
great books. There are to be 
sure, as with all idealisms, vir- 
tues in it, but some of us think 
that a good book is like good 
English, not an absolute but one 
which must be good at a certain 
time, at a certain place, and for 
certain people. If it be not great 
for me — what care I how 
great it be. I am frequently 
amazed — and dismayed — at 
the human love of absolutes and 
superlatives. As I was prepar- 
ing this paper, I received an 
anouncement which states: 

“English and American writ- 
ings — both being part of our 
literary heritage — are included 
chronologically to reveal their 


essential similarities as well as 
their obvious differences. More 
than any other anthology, this 
book provides the student with 
the best literature in English,” 

At Colgate we have been bit- 
ten by still another bug — the 
Spirit of the Contemporary. We 
were told a few months ago 
that there is a young man of 
1947 who differs markedly from 
the young men of 1937 and who, 
I suppose, has now yielded the 
stage to the young man of 1948, 
whose reading is doubtless con- 
fined to the journal bearing 
that name. In the past several 
years we of the English depart- 
ment have devoted thought (at 
least we think it’s thought) to 
the problem of when the con- 
temporary began, and we have 
instituted a number of courses 
which we believe to be contem- 
porary, but which for the most 
part in our uncertainty we call 
modern. 

Now I believe thoroughly in 
the contemporary, but I am re- 
minded of a colleague of mine 
who some years ago was an en- 
thusiast for contemporary lit- 
erature. He was authorized to 
announce and teach a course. 
Naturally he began to be as- 
sailed with questions about 
every new book which came out. 
Very soon he was replying with 
dejected mien, “Listen, I teach 
contemporary literature; I don’t 
read it.” 

An earlier day equated liter- 
ature with belles lettres; the 
newer conception of literature 
as the autobiography of a nation 
or a culture has given us such 
works as the Warfel-Gabriel- 
Williams book The American 
Mind and the Christy-Wells 
World Literature. The trouble 
with this broadening of our 
horizon is that it still iurther 
multiplies the already too nu- 
merous materials from which 
we must choose all too few, 
and, if we are making an an- 
thology, tempts us to greater 
inclusiveness of specimens, 
which tends to result, even in 
a two-volume thin paper too- 
small-print book of a couple of 
thousand pages, in greater 
scrappiness. 

One way of escape has been 
the substitution of a smaller 
number of whole works for the 
two-ton king-size quarto of selec- 
tions. The inauguration of such 
series as the Scribner Modern 
Students Library, the Harper 
Modern Classics, the Modern Li- 
brary was a boon. But these, 
alas, are no longer cheap books. 
The more recent discovery that 
readers in this country have 


been paying too much for paste- 
board has brought us a wide 
variety of usable texts in the 


Penguin 


Pocket books, the 


books, and now in the splendid- 
ly conceived Rinehart editions. 
These offer us a chance to show 
the sophomore that literature is 
not measured by avoirdupois. 

But a new danger has arisen. 
Even before the introductory 
course has emerged from its pi- 
oneer stage of confusion, it is 
threatened with extinction. A 
mighty wave of the future, 
which struck the West Coast 
some years ago and which has 
overwhelmed the Middle West, 
is now threatening to engulf 
the East. We are threatened 
with extinction through integra- 
tion. At Colgate a postwar com- 
mittee some years ago went 
into .the silence and emerged 
with a new required three-hour 
sophemore course integrating 
painting, sculpture, photography, 
music, and literature. We are 
now struggling to combine all 
these ingredients into a _ tooth- 
some hash, and the course will 
first be offered next year as the 
piece de resistance on the soph- 
omore bill of fare. Elsewhere 
literature is being dropped into 
an Irish stew called “the hu- 
manities”, a fusion of philos- 
ophy, history, and whatever one 
may choose. 

Many years ago a friend of 
mine rushed up to me in great 
excitement and said, “I have 
discovered the perfect definition 
of progress in education.” Na- 
turally I asked him what it was. 
With eloquent gestures he re- 
plied, “Progress in education 
consists. in constant advance 
from, slogan to slogan.” The lat- 
est slogan in the collegiate 
world seems to be ‘general ed- 
ucation’, which is the twin 
brother of integration. Seeking 
to save our students from the 
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evils of specialism, we are now 
following a new group of cur- 
ricular regimens. Some folks 
fear that the harvest may be a 
group of students who have 
learned everything in general 
but nothing in particular, but 
probably the effects will not be 
so frightful as they imagine. 
Many slogans have swept the 
educational field without doing 
material damage to the two es- 
sential factors in education — 
the student and the teacher. 
Whether our attack be histori- 
eal, by types, through “Great 
Books”, or otherwise, student 
and teacher remain. 


To me it seems that our two 
greatest enemies are the intel- 
lectual immaturity of the stu- 
dent and the inadequacies of 
ourselves as teachers. The causes 
of the first are familiar to all 
of us; comic books, radio, mov- 
ies, automobile yield a pitiful 
cultural harvest for the amount 
of time they consume. The so. 
cialized school, however ef. 
fective it may be in attaining 
a number of worthy objectives, 
does - not, with its devotion to 
sports and social activities, cul- 
tivate either the ability or the 
inclination to read. The Ameri- 
can home, threatened with dis- 
integration and cursed with 
“Momism”, even at best does 
not bring much grist to our 
mill. A few years ago my col- 
lege classmate, Charles Francis 
Potter, made for the American 
Publishers Association an_in- 
vestigation of the typical Amer- 
ican home library. It was a sad, 
sad tale. The result of all these 
changes in our civilization has 
been what one psychiatrist has 
called adult infantilism, which 
carries on from adolescence to 
the years of supposed reason. 
About all this, teachers of 
literature in college can do lit- 
tle. We must simply grin and 
bear it. 


But perhaps our greatest en- 
emy is ourselves. The discus- 
sion this afternoon illustrates 
an important part of our prob. 
lem. We talk at great length 
about kinds of introductory 
courses, about methods of in- 
struction. Here, as so often in 
life, it is not an either-or which 
confronts us. Good method, like 
good English or good literature is 
not an absolute. One must ask 
good for whom? good in what 
place? good under what cir- 
cumstances? I have no doubt 
that the great-books method is 
successful at St. Johns. That 
does not mean it would be suc- 
cessful everywhere. In 1886 at 
the first meeting of the Michi- 
gan Schoolmasters’ Club the late 
Calvin Thomas said, “If I can 
trust my own observation, a 
person’s reverence for what is 


commonly called method usual- 
ly varies inversely with his own 
intellectual breadth”. For my- 
self I should accept that with 
the alteration of the last part 
of the statement to read “varies 
inversely with his thoughtful 


experience”. 
I believe that the method is 
the man or woman — Sir or 


Madam, as the case may be. We 
must learn from others, it is 
true, and alien theories of teach. 
ing do sensible people no last. 
ing injury. I at any rate can 
take Mortimer Adler in stride 
as I took Nick Carter in my 
boyhood. But I am reminded of 
an ancient postcard I once found 
in the files of the Early Modern 
English Dictionary at Ann Ar- 
bor. It was written by W. W. 
Skeat, the well known scholar, 
to Sir James Murray, the fa- 
mous editor of the Oxford Dic- 
tionary. Writing to explain a 
new etymology which he had 
just found, Skeat, after his ex- 
planation, added a last sentence 
which showed his joy in 
discovery. The sentence w i 
found it out myself”. There are 
lots of things a teacher m 
find out himself. The chief con- 
cern of a teacher of English in 
my judgment should be to 
broaden and liven his own 
knowledge and_ understanding 
of language and literature and 
of their relationship to life. He 
should read incessantly and vor- 
aciously, even if that means 
throwing some student papers 
in the wastebasket and cutting 
some committee meetings. ‘Last 
week the philosopher Arthur 
Murphy spoke on our campus 
on “The Function of the Phil- 
osopher”’. After the lecture I 
remarked to a friend the title 
should have been “A Defense 
of Poesy”. Mr. Murphy began 
by quoting that well-known line 
of Wordsworth which in para. 
phrase I used as the opening 
sentence of this paper. He fol- 
lowed this with frequent liter- 
ary allusions and made his final 
point by a quotation from 
Goethe’s Faust: 


Wer immer strebend sich bemuht 
Den konnen wir erlosen. 


We must stuff ourselves so full 
of the best that has been said 
and thought by men that we 
shall be in the position of the 
late Ernst Sihler, famous teach- 
er of the classics. When he was 
thanked by a graduate student 
for what he had given him in a 
certain course in Latin, Sihler 
tapped the stripling on the 
shoulder and said, “Young man, 
I have giving you 
teaspoonfuls out of my hogs- 
head”. To fill our hogshead we 
must give ourselves a broad 
and deep acquaintance with the 
world’s literature. 


By that I do not mean merely 
the European tradition. As John 
Osman said last year at the Tu- 
lane conference on the humani- 
ties, “We have long recognized 
in the West that we should 
know the Dialogues of Plato, 
the Divine Comedy of Dante, 
the Notebooks of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Capital of Karl Marx, 
and the Origin of Species by 
Charles Darwin if we are to 
understand our Western tradi. 
tion. The time is at hand when 
the intelligent Westerner must. 
also know such books as the| 
Mahabharata, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, the Book of Tao, Buddha’s 
Sermon at Benares, and the 
Koran, if he is to be a ‘citizen 
of the world.” And a citizen 
of the world the teacher of li- 
terature should be. I would add 
the Araucana of Ercilla, the Fa- 
cundo of Sarmiento, the Dona 
Barbara of Gallegos, and a num. 
ber of others of our southern 


neighbors, not forgetting the 
bel Prize winner, Gabriela 
stral. 


All this, of course, is for the 
hogshead, not the teaspoon. We 
shall never be able to include 
even the essential books in our 
teaching, and we must guard 
ourselves against the temptation 
of discounting the familiar 
which Henry L. Mann so well 
states in his letter published in 
the April third issue of the 
Saturday Review of Literature. 
Commenting on the review by 
William Rose Benet of Quin- 
tana’s 200 Poems, which Mr. 
Benet had condemned as being 
too familiar, he says, “In this 
particular ‘construct’ the general 
reader is the college undergrad- 
uate coming from a prose-con- 
ditioned world and who is be- 
ing conducted into the mythical 
realms of poetic society. Since 
Mr. Benet’s plaint is that he 
has ‘rarely read so many accept- 
ed things said in so colorless a 
way’, he must be reminded that 
what is commonplace to the’ 
votary may be revolutionary to 
the neophyte.” 

Our selection of literary ma-, 
terials from the vast treasury 
of the world’s literary wealth 
must be made in terms of the 
time at our disposal for the in- 
troductory course together with 
a careful consideration of what 
it good, that is — stimulating to 
further reading for the sopho. 
more, rather than in terms of 
our own somewhat jaded atti- 
tude as literary sophisticates. 
We must accept our limitations 
of time and space. “Nuns fret 
not at their convent’s narrow 
room.” We must teach with 
energy and kindliness, with hu- 
mility and enthusiasm. 


Leo L. Rockwell 
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Fiction SCOTT, 
Drama FORESMAN 
Poetry AND 

COMPANY 
Designed for Better Reading 


Good news— 


THE 
OXFORD 
SHAKESPEARE 


is again available! 


(The Complete Works, 
edited by W. J. Craig) 


1174 pages $2.75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
cLI4 Fifth Avenue, New York 11 


Colgate University 


New Editions in 


Modern Classics 


i. THE AMBASSADORS 
“By ;Henry James 

With a new ‘introduction by John 
C. Gerbez, “University -of lowa; 
as well as the original introduc- 


tion by «Martin W. Sampson, 
late of Cornell University. 


$1.40 


2. THE ADVENTURES OF 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN 
By Mark Twain 


With a new introduction by Dix- 
on Wecter and the well-known 
one by Brander Matthews. 


$1.40 


HARPER & BROTHERS | 
49 East 33d St. New York 16] 
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